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olaf ; OR, THE fairy gifts. 






“'Why, Olaf ! " exclaimed she « what have you done to your 
r . W y ’ n , T he jewels are blazing with light in a thouL , 

co'lours' 3 ' I shall never have need to polish them if they look 

'Sorter dear, I have learnt my lesson," answered Olaf, » 
the word is : 


Thank You." 


and. 




L t 
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THE POT OF GREEN FEATHERS. 

By t: G. Roofer, Esq, M.A., h.m.i. 

Part III. 

I HAVE shown, then, that when the child ’ n . 
a pot of green feathers he was by no means usin/ P< * ° f ^ 
out attaching any meaning- to it and h, 1 , S a name w ith- 

encouraged for a praiseworthy effort to explain wSa lie^w^l" 
,s however, the bus, ness of parents and teacher to help the 
ch, d to learn exactly what it is that he names. A child for 
mstance saw a duck on the water, and was taught to call i 

Q r C J' t. , ,,ld ''" ClUde<1 in this nam ' the* water as we 
as the duck, and then applied i, to all birds on the one hand Id 

all hqmds on the other, calling a French coin with the eagle on 

it a _ Quack, and also a bottle of French wine“ Ouack” Such 

tend’ 3 ^ iS t0 bG gUarded a g ainst > as obviously 

nding to confusion of thought. The poet Schiller as a child 

“N d L ” th Q Necker> and calIed a11 rivers which he saw 
N ecker Such an error is less serious as it is easily put right, 

t ie child notes its impressions and refers them intelligently to 
previous impressions as best it can, then it is not important if he 
is not quite correct about names. We— teachers and parents— 
may take a hint from this, and be more ready to give class 
t0 be ^* n Wlt h> leaving details to come later. Teach the 
o i in front of a picture of a herring (or better, pictures of 
erring, sole, and pike) to say “ That is a fish ” first of all, and 
° n y afterwards “ That fish is a herring.” For teaching general 
names, such as bird, beast, fish, and reptile, in presence of 
pictures of eagle, cow, herring, and adder, has a twofold use. 
h - ld ,(daSS name (fi s h> beast, &c.) thus given (i) directs the 
s attention to a few points among many, and those easy to 
are^’ &nd bence 1S a guide to the child’s mental powers, which 
a Pt to be overwhelmed by the number of individual 
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impressions of things, all disconnected and isolated, much i n ^ 
im P •_ an intricate country full of cross-m^- e 


roads 


madeeasy if you are told to ignore all other tracks^"' 

« J 1 4- I n _nrvcf e n « .1 /^\ • '■* 


same way as in 

X^t^ed by telegraph-posts, ami (2) 
he child to understand the usual conversation of fa elde|s 
and the words and language in books Grown-up pe opl e u$e 
general terms in daily conversation which children only slowly 
acquire without help from teachers. Many of these sim P l er 
cla«s names are easily taught and are a pleasure to the children 
to learn, for they answer to the natural early stages 0 f 
elementary reasoning. Country children often have a small 
vocabulary of general terms compared with town children, and 
less understand the language of books, but. on the other hand, 
from exercising their senses on objects and being brought into 
close contact with out-of-door work they often have a greater 
real power of observing and interpreting things outside them- 
selves and greater originality in this respect than town children 
who are sharper in talk and society. However, both kinds, the 
knowledge of language and the mastery of objects, should be 
taught together, for both are indispensable in life. 

Young children are perhaps quicker than older people to note 
superficial resemblance of things. Because, no doubt, they have 
fewer old impressions stored in the mind wherewith to compare 
new impressions, and comparison among a few things is more 
rapidly and expeditiously made. They have to pay for this 
advantage, however, because they are liable to misinterpret 
impressions — to call a pot of ferns a pot of feathers, to refer 
impressions to the wrong group in their mind, groups with which 
they are accidentally and not logically connected. What is more, 
objects are not so clearly distinguished — set over against each 
other with children as with grown people. Children hardly 
distinguish themselves into soul and body. They know of their 
undivided personality — body, mind, and soul— that it moves, feels 
happy, sad, hungry, &c., and they attribute the same feelings 
to all other things. Birds, beasts, and inanimate objects are 
like affected as themselves. “Jack the dog is thirsty,” “ 1S 
angry,-’ “ Kitty is sleepy,” “ the stars blink,” “ the engine goes to 
e di the knife is naughty to cut me.” They do not disting ulS 
etween figures of speech or metaphors and realities. Their 
minds move in a region of twilight, in which the real and the 
unrea., the true additions to knowledge, the actual gifts o 
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senses are confused and blurred and aitwdbTthT iv 

which the mind itself makes to them, and they cannnt addlt,on s 
th e one from the other. To this stage of mental' progressTow 
appropriate are fables, allegories, fairy stories, parables, and the 
like . If any one thinks that ,t would be better if the chi d s 
mi „d could move only the sphere of the exact I would reply 
(,) that this does not seem to be Nature’s process; (2) that 
looking to the mode of growth of the mind, it does not seem 
even possible, and (3) that, if you try to keep the child’s mind 
to exactness, you may clip and pluck the wings of imagination 
Now, without imagination there is little advance in knowledge 
and little discovery in the sphere of science. In the sphere of 
morality, without some imagination you are quite unable to put 
yourself in the place of another, which is the basis of sympathy 
and mental support, and the foundation of the social fabric. 
The mere sight of a neighbour’s joy or sorrow does not awaken 
sympathy. Three little children were thrown out of a train in 
an accident, and one was frightfully mangled to death, but the 
other two, who were unhurt, and could not realise what had 
happened, stooped down and went on plucking daisies with un- 
concern. In the case of young children you can hardly go too 
far in the way of associating new learning with personal feeling, 
even at the expense of exactness, and the infant-school teacher 
who, in a lesson on the sun, instead of dwelling on its round- 
ness, brightness, and heat, began by calling it a lamp in the 
s ky, lighted in the morning and put out at night ; lighted for 
men to go about their work, and put out for them to go to 
sleep, showed a true knowledge of the key that opens the door 
into the child’s mind. This information is not exact, but inas- 
much as it is based on what children understand and like to 
hear about, it finds a ready entrance into their minds. But it 
is clear that what is to the child its natural mode of expression 
is arrived at by the teacher only through imagination, and 
hence arises the teacher’s difficulty. It is a useful hint to study 
the children's own lead and follow it School necessarily limits 
the child’s life. You cannot bring all creation into the four 
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but for increasingly longer ones. It is a matter of practice 
experience to find out what things most readily arrest attend 
and in what way information can best be conveyed so 33°"’ 
arrest attention, and it is in these matters that the skill 0/^° 
teacher comes in. 

I am not sure that if the teacher’s art is to be summed 
briefly it may not be described as the art of developing t u P 
. power of fixing attention. For instance, when we present 
picture or even an object to a child, neither object nor (still 1 t 
picture explains itself. The object needs t to be pointed ^ 
piecemeal, and all its parts called attention to separatelv 
the child only sees it as a whole about which it can say b^ 
little and soon tires of. The picture but very partially represent 
the objects which the artist depicts, much being suggested and 
left to the imagination of the beholder. Even when w P M , ° 
actually see an object we forget how much of what we think we 
see is really inference from some small part of what we see, and 
nothing is more deceptive than merely ocular evidence ~ Thus 
pictures of things which the children have seen are much better 
to commence with than pictures of things which they have not 
seen, and the former should serve as a preparation for the latter. 
But even pictures will only go a certain way in making known 
to us things past and things remote, facts of history and 
geograp y he greater part of advanced instruction must be 
op's? 6 u-m VV °, rds ' Is lt: an historical scene we are treating 
chlld and ma ny grown people interpret all by their own 
thoJw^’ iTl and hous . es in history resemble in his mind 
in thp rl 1 ' V IC fl . e 1S familiar; men and women move about 
are in , f^ SS ? S ° ds near neighbours ; their aspect and language 
dailv rr)n 01,0 1 e same as those of his people with whom he 
but in th! erSeS - inaccuracies may be partly corrected, 

coLIZ ar °, " abk - History^ cannot bo 
women ner« n cor nplete truth ; the lives of men and 

Hence GoethT ^ ° n ' y partiaIIy conceived ; 

The best- nl-, • ^ ^ le P as * ls a book with seven seals. 

Look at tli^ ! S to read the past with one eye on the present, 
and Dutch P ! C ures °f the Holy Family as drawn by Italian 
depict is nof- ° rS c hief fact which they intended to 

made the hom , CUred ’ hut made clearer by the painter having 
original. I n V f surroun dings krench and Italian, rather than 
s 0r y and geography, in order to help the child 
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t0 understand old times and realise what distant lands arc we 
must store his mind with conceptions based upon ‘ freauent 
observations of present time and of his own home and its sur 
roundings. How far such observations may carry the student 
in interpreting the unseen, is proved by the beauty and correct- 
ness of the descriptions of Alpine countries, which were written 
by Schiller before he had seen the Alps. In history the most 
human part of the narrative takes the firmest hold of the mind 
and the story of King Alfred and the cakes, though not a veiy 
noble historical anecdote, serves at least to fix the name of the 
king in the child's mind, who would not so easily remember the 
peace of Wedmore. Eating he knows more about than making 
treaties. 

We may now trace the process of acquiring knowledge in its 
more advanced stage. The child has now learnt that a pot of 
ferns is not a pot of feathers. Perhaps, however, he has only 
seen one kind of fern- -say a Lady Fern. After a few weeks he 
may see another — perhaps a Maiden Hair. The points of 
resemblance between the two make him say, “ That is a fern 99 : 
the points of difference hinder the process of assimilation and 
make him doubt ; in the end the mass of old impressions 
resembling each other overpower impressions which differ, and 
he says “this IS a fern/’ and in so doing he enlarges his concep- 
' tion of what a fern is. Let us now suppose that he comes across 
a good teacher who shows him many kinds of ferns, and points 
out the difference between ferns and flowering plants and mosses. 
Every fresh distinction, every observation of a new fern helps 
to modify his previous knowledge. Old and new impressions 
react on each other. But now mark how essentially the same 
and yet how different are the two mental states, the earlier one, 
namely, when the child, I would say the child s mind, recognises 
of its own accord the second plant as a fern by means of its 
previous acquaintance with another fern, judging from a more 
or less superficial resemblance, and the latter state of mind 
when he has learnt all the scientific distinctions by which a 
fern is classified in a different class from flowering plants and 
mosses. We have now passed from Infant School earning 
the instruction which is appropriate to the Lppcr Scioo . 
the advanced classes. The child has outgrown a state ln whicj 
the mind reasons unconsciously, and has arrived at a 
Which reasoning is conscious ; he has left behind a condition 
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sta<*e of development in wh.ch he was at the mercy of his i m 
pressions, and has progressed to a state of m.nd in which he 
can compare, check, and control his impressions. He has p assed 
from a state in which lie unconsciously accepted what w as 
present to his mind to a state in which he can infer, judge, and 
criticise. The pot of ferns is now seen to have more points j n 
which it is unlike feathers than points in which it resembles 
them. Of the many impressions derived from looking at the 
pot of ferns, the feather-like impression which at first stands 
out from the rest and forces itself on the mind, to the exclusion 
of the other impressions which would, if attended to, modify 
the judgment, is now by means of conscious reasoning brought 
under proper control, and put in a subordinate position. What 
appeared to be a fact is now seen to be a fancy, and after all a 
fancy which expresses some element of truth — viz., the resem- 
blance between ferns and feathers. 

These considerations, perhaps, throw some light upon Dr. 
Allbutt’s warning to parents about the dreams and illusions of 
children. The fancies of childhood, he thinks, are sometimes 
the ante-chamber of insanity in adults. I do not think he 
intended to knock on the head many poetic and popular con- 
ceptions about children’s pretty fancies, as was stated in some 
evening review of his remarks.* It is clear, however, that the 


Childhood’s Dreams : Imagination or Insanity ? 

In the course of the meeting of the Medico-Psychological Association held at 
\ork last night, Dr. Clifford Allbutt (of Leeds) read a paper on the “Insanity of 
Children, which, if its statements be well founded, knocks on the head many poetic 
and popular conceptions. Wordsworth speaks of a child’s ideas being a reminiscence 
° the fairy palace whence he comes.” Dr. Allbutt sees in them only a step 
towai s t e insane asylum. Most people regard it as a healthy sign if the children 
ave pietty fancies, and those are thought to be happiest who keep their illusions 
^ ^ r ' Allbutt would reverse this judgment. The fairy dreams of child- 

their ^ ^ <V * ^ resu ^ defective organisation, and healthy growth consists in 
4i The' a ^° r . atl0n ‘ ^ ere are some of the chief passages in Dr. Allbutt’s paper: 
the s mSanity children was the vestibule of the insanity of adults; in children 
m “ m P le P rima ry forms that with which they were familiar in the more 
far more f ° rmS ° f insani, y in adults. If a man lived in a vain show, 

world sofonf ,. lechlld; lf a man ’s mind was but a phantom in relation to the 
that was tho ^ 1C "T* ^ e . c ^dd’s mind in relation to that of the man. Fantastic— 
the real and { Oddish mind. In him was no definite boundary between 

child tk* «-i._ 6 U ,? rCa ‘ Da y dreams which in an adult would be absurd, were to a 


child th l daydreams 

themselves l ^ e clllld grew ol(Jer > and sense impressions organic 

believe and th* , init ® ^ anc ^ submitted to comparison, phantasy became ma ^ 
conscious J * • S backwards and forwards between unconscious, semi 


ion. Pretty were the fancies of a child, y et 


the 
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crude method of assimilating knowledge, which i« „ af , 
apparently inevitable in a child, ought by degrees to yTeld ", d 
„,ore accurate conceptions under the influence of „ ise Z tr *° 

t! °"t f ’ S ^ 2 t0 C ° nfUSe idCaS “consciously [i p 

another thing to do so consciously. The chilH ma y ’ 1 u 
scious mistake in calling ferns feathers, but if this ronl^ 0 "" 
cherished by the child after he well knows the real <-r f - ° ‘ S 
between the two and if he acquire, or cultivates a'UbUof 
ml „d in which reahty ,s made to give way to make-believe and 
pretence, the child may lose control over its judgment and 
become in the end tmbecile. The best antidote to foolish 
imaginings appears to me to be the time-honoured fables of 
yEsop, the sacred parables and allegories, and the best modern 
fancies for children, like those of Andersen or Ruskin Fan- 
tastic the child will be, it is our business to make his fancv 
healthy. 

The object, then, of learning in education is not only- to 
make the mind fuller and to enrich the understanding, but if 
the instruction be of the right kind the additional knowledge 
ought to make the old knowledge more exact and better defined. 
The method of acquiring the extended knowledge, also, ought 
to have even more far-reaching results than the information 
itself. Accustomed to right methods of study the child will 
learn to be cautious in dealing with fresh impressions, to feel 
the pleasure of receiving new impressions and the need of care 
in referring them to their proper class, to realise the danger to 
which every one is liable of forming hasty judgments, and to 
weigh evidence for and against a provisional judgment. In 
short, study ought at least to make the student acquainted with 
the limits of knowledge in general, and the limitations of his 
knowledge in particular. The country proverb, “ He does not 
know r a hawk from a heronshaw,” illustrates the sort of progress 
that learning should produce in a child. He must acquire at 
school the power of apprehending quickly and correctly. He 
rnust become sharp in receiving impressions, and accurate in 

Healthy growth of the child consisted in their evaporation. But if the growth oi the 
mind were something other than healthy, then these fancies kept their empire; they 
<Hd not attenuate, and the child did not put oflf its visions. They were not likely to 
f orget that the persistence of insanity in children might prevent the due advance of 
the organisation of the results of impressions, and might ultimately, as adolescence 
•approached, leave the sufferer in a state of more or less imbecility .-/ Mall 
Gazette, 
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referring them to the class to which, not fancy, but reas0l 
judgment, leads him to refer them. Accurate and con>pl£ 
conceptions, true logical defin.tions m all matters that we de " 
with in daily life, cannot be obtained by any of us. \ Ve 31 
only keep the ideal of perfect knowledge before our eyes as " 
guide to us in the path of right knowledge. The educational 
value of the acquisition of knowledge is to improve the natural 
powers of thought and judgment, and to enable the learner to 
deal with the masses of observed facts which press more and 
more heavily on us as we have to move amid the compli ca ti 0ns 
of mature life. ■ In acquiring knowledge the mind is naturally 
active, and not merely passive. The active element is most 
precious, and modern education often tends to strangle it. Yet 
instruction which does not add increased energy to the thinking 
powers is failing in its purpose. Learning cannot be free from 
drudgery, and a great deal of the process of teaching and 
learning— say what you will — must be a tax on patience and 
endurance ; neither can we entirely dispense with the mere 
mechanical exercise of the memory ; but if the method pursued 
is correct, the drudgery ends in an increase of the energy of 
the mind, and a desire and a power to advance to new knowledge 
and discovery. 

You cannot undertake at school to fit every child for entering 
a trade, or craft, or profession, without further learning; but 
what he has learnt as a child ought to develop his constructive 
faculties, and to enable him to deal effectively with the matters 
which he will have to handle in the stern school of life ; and if, 
in addition to this, he has acquired an ingrained preference for 
t e good before the bad, the true before the false, the beautiful 
before the foul, and what is of God before what is of the Devil, 
is e ucation has been as complete as it admits of being made. 

s in t e early stages of life, so in the later, our knowledge and 

. n UC ^ ^ c P en d as much on what is within us as on what 

• . 0U ^' -The work of life cannot be well done mechanically! 

the w ° ne rnus ' : b e partly original and constructive, f° r 

make°ir merely what we find it, but partly what we 

to all v ’ S? , What Colerid ge has finely said of Nature appl» eS 
to all we think and do : 


u 


O Lady 
And in 


, we receive but what we give, 
our life alone does nature live ; 
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Ours is her wedding garment, ours her ch 
And would we aught behold of hi-her 
Than that inanimate cold world allowed 
To the poor loveless, ever anxious crowd > 

Ah ! from the soul itself must issue , ® * 

A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud H 
Enveloping the earth.’ 1 

That education is the best, not which imparts 

amount of knowledge, but which develoos tL greatest 

of mental force. ° PS the great ^t amount 


